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Introduction 


Policy on Basic-Level French 
Courses 


All Ontario students are, under normal cir- 
cumstances, required to complete one second- 
ary school credit course in French to earn the 
Ontario Secondary School Diploma. When 
French is offered at the advanced, general, and 
basic levels, all students have the opportunity 
to earn this compulsory French credit. 


The guideline French, Core Programs, 1980 sets 
out policy and provides guidance for core 
French programs in Ontario. This resource 
document is intended to complement the 
guideline and to provide effective strategies 
that can be used in basic-level French pro- 
grams. It outlines content for basic-level 
French programs in Grades 9 and 10; in 
Grades 11 and 12, the content of basic-level 
French programs should be designed locally by 
school boards and teachers to suit the language 
competence and needs of the students. 


Course Coding 


French, Core Programs, 1980 requires that pro- 
grams in French be continuous from the start- 
ing grade to the final year in which French is 
offered. The initial basic-level French course 
must therefore be coded FSF 1B and be 
offered at the Grade 9 level, although students 
may decide to select that credit after their 
first year in secondary school. The code 

FSF 3__, for example, is reserved for the 

third secondary school French credit in a 
program sequence. 


Course Selection 


Basic-level French courses are intended for 
students who have experienced particular 
difficulty in French or general difficulty in 

the academic program. They are not intended 
for students who transfer into a school board 
without the background hours of French for 
which the local credit courses are designed. 
Such students should enrol in basic-level 
French only if their overall academic record 
indicates that basic-level courses are appropri- 
ate for them. It is important for the self-esteem 
of students in the basic-level course that they 
study French in a group with similar educa- 
tional goals. 


French for Basic Communication has been devel- 
oped to assist teachers to plan and implement 
basic-level French courses to suit the wide 
range of needs, interests, and abilities of the 
students taking them. The general characteris- 
tics of these courses are outlined in Ontario 
Schools, Intermediate and Senior Divisions (OSIS) 
as follows: 


Basic-level courses are designed to focus 
on the development of personal skills, 
social understanding, self-confidence, 
and preparation for the world of work. 
The academic work and related skills 
should be perceived by the student as 
being personally useful. . . . These 
courses should serve the needs of the 
student who may not participate in post- 
secondary education and provide a good 
preparation for entry into employment. 
(OSIS, section 4.6) 


Students taking a basic-level French course 
are expected to develop the ability to 
communicate in simple French on a limited 
number of topics related to their interests. The 
basic-level program must also pay particular 
attention to the development of a positive 
attitude on the part of students towards the 
French language and French Canadians and a 
sensitivity towards other cultures and peoples. 
These attitudes are essential for Canadian 
citizens. 


Basic-level French courses should be designed 
to give students a successful experience that 
will increase their self-esteem and help them to 
learn French for basic communication. The 
courses should help to prepare them for adult 
life. 


Schools may consider the possibility of offering 
a course in introductory French or correspon- 
dence courses purchased from the Indepen- 
dent Learning Centre to accommodate the 
needs of incoming students for whom the 
basic-level course is not suitable. A student 
taking a co-operative education credit could 
assist the teacher in monitoring this work. 


Secondary school French teachers should work 
closely with Grade 8 French teachers and with 
guidance staff to help students select the 
course best suited to their needs and abilities. 
They should ensure that parents and students 
are informed about the French courses offered. 


The Students in 
Basic-Level French 
Courses 


Profile 


Students entering secondary school basic-level 
courses have widely varying skill levels and 
diverse educational backgrounds. They may 
attend a composite school or a vocational 
school. Some have been identified by an Iden- 
tification, Placement, and Review Committee 
(IPRC); some have not. Many of these students 
have some difficulties in the area of academic 
achievement. Their difficulties may be particu- 
larly evident in reading. Students in Grade 9 
basic-level French classes may be: 


— students promoted from Grade 8 who may 
or may not have passed French; 


— students transferred, rather than promoted, 
from Grade 8 to Grade 9; 


— students who entered secondary school 
directly from Grade 7 or the Junior Division 
and who are now beginning to take credit 
courses (see OSIS, section 3.6). 


These students enter secondary school French 
programs without the level of achievement 
required for the general or the advanced level. 
It is important to understand their diverse 
backgrounds in French in order to meet their 
programming needs in secondary school. 
Because of the highly individual needs of the 
students in basic-level French courses and the 
wide variations in their background in French, 
they will show different levels of readiness as 
they enter secondary school. 


Needs 


Students in a basic-level French course need to: 


— understand what this course will contribute 
to their education; 


— trust the teacher and know that the teacher 
wants them to succeed; 


- have specific, realistic expectations estab- 
lished and discussed with them; 


— work with activities and materials carefully 
tailored to build their self-esteem and pro- 
vide them with opportunities for success; 


— experience the satisfaction of expressing 
themselves in French; 


— improve their work habits; 


~ learn to draw on all their general knowledge 
and awareness to develop the ability to cope 
with classroom situations; 


~ develop the confidence to request clarifica- 
tion whenever necessary and to try increas- 
ingly complex work; 


— be made aware, at regular intervals, of their 
progress both in work habits and in French; 


— be accepted as valuable members of the 
school community. 


Teachers should get to know the students in 
their basic-level French courses in order to 
understand their programming needs. Most 
students will respond willingly when they feel 
that the teacher is taking a personal interest 
in them and in their work. Individual conver- 
sations, class discussion, and surveys can help 
teachers learn about their students’ interests 
and their reaction to the course. (Sample 
surveys are contained in Appendix A.) Teach- 
ers can also increase their understanding of 
these students through discussion with teach- 
ers of other basic-level courses. 


Learning Styles! 


People learn through their senses and percep- 
tions. While almost everyone uses all the 
senses in learning, most people favour one 
particular sense — hearing, sight, or touch. 
Their learning style is determined by the sense 
through which they receive and retain infor- 
mation best. 


In every class there is likely to be a mixture of 
sensory preferences or learning styles— of 
kinesthetic, auditory, and visual learners. A 
student’s dominant sensory preference may be 
complemented by a secondary, less efficient 
one. For instance, students with a kinesthetic 


1. The background for this section is drawn, with the 
permission of the Ontario Public School Teachers’ 
Federation, from Teaching Through Learning Channels 
(Westwood, N.J.: Performance Learning Systems, 
1982). 


dominance may have a secondary visual pref- 
erence and may benefit from a lesson involv- 
ing both hands-on and visual techniques. For 
these students, a lesson taught through hands- 
on activities can be reviewed through visual 
techniques for reinforcement and support. 
Some students have a mixed dominance and 
can benefit from a lesson involving varied 
techniques. 


A basic-level course may include some slow 
learners and learning-disabled students who 
are several years behind in their development. 
For example, a boy in Grade 9 may be func- 
tioning at a Grade 6 level overall and may have 
the strong kinesthetic/tactual preference typi- 
cal of younger students. His auditory and 
visual learning may not yet be fully developed. 
The stage of development of girls and boys of 
the same age may differ. An outline of the age 
and developmental stages of students is found 
in French, Core Programs, 1980, pages 86-94. 


Students usually reveal their learning styles in 
their behaviour. They are better motivated and 
more successful when instruction and activities 
accommodate their particular style. A multi- 
sensory approach best meets the needs of 
students of all types. The characteristics of the 
‘three styles are listed below. 


In general, a student who displays the follow- 
ing behaviours is likely to favour a kinesthetic 
learning style: 


— tries things out, touches, feels, and manipu- 
lates; 

— expresses feelings physically, jumping for 
joy, pushing, tugging, pounding; 

— gestures when speaking; 

— is a poor listener and loses interest in a long 
speech; 

— stands very close to a person to whom he/she 
is listening or speaking; 

— may start the day off looking neat and tidy 
but becomes dishevelled through physical 
activity; 

— seems easily distracted; 

— may write neatly initially but loses that 
neatness as he/she runs out of space on the 
paper; 

— needs to write down words to determine if 
they ‘‘feel’’ right. 


A student who generally displays the following 
behaviours is likely to favour an auditory 
learning style: 


— talks about what to do; 

— expresses emotion by shouting for joy, blow- 
ing up verbally, or varying tone, pitch, and 
volume; 


— enjoys listening but cannot wait to get a 
chance to talk; 

- asks questions during and after a presen- 
tation; 

- likes to recite information; 

— thinks in sounds and is easily distracted by 
sounds; 

- tends to remember names but forget faces; 

~ may mouth the words silently while reading; 

— recalls lists of words better when they are 
presented orally; 

- uses a phonics approach in spelling. 


A student who usually displays the following 
behaviours is likely to favour a visual learning 


style: 


- looks around and examines the situation; 

— is less exuberant than the kinesthetic/tactual 
learner; 

— shows emotion through facial expression, 
staring when angry and beaming when 
happy; 

- thinks in pictures and detail; 

~ has a vivid imagination; 

= “may be quict: 

~ may be impatient when asked to listen; 

- is neat in appearance; 

~ has good handwriting; 

— can recall lists of words better when they are 
presented visually; 

~ likes to take notes; 

— can easily be distracted by visual disorder or 
movement; 

— recognizes words by their configurations. 


In every classroom a range of learning styles 
will be represented. By employing a variety of 
strategies a teacher can: 


— increase students’ involvement in the learn- 
ing experience; 

- increase motivation; 

— address the mixed preferences of some 
students; 

— reinforce dominant preferences; 

— strengthen weaker preferences; 

— increase achievement. 


French teachers may wish to use the question- 
naire included in Appendix B to discover more 
about the learning styles of the students taking 
their basic-level courses. The teachers should 
first check whether their students have already 
completed a similar form. 


Aims 


Basic-level courses in French should assist — develop confidence in their ability to use the 

students to: French they know; 

- develop a positive attitude towards the — improve and extend the listening and speak- 
French language and French-speaking ing skills they have developed in previous 
people; grades and use reading and writing to sup- 


~ develop a sense of responsibility, organiza- port these oral skills; 


tional skills, perseverance, and resource- ~ develop an appreciation for the place of 

fulness, which they can use in the world of French and other languages and cultures 

work; within the culture of Ontario and Canada, 
which will prepare them to be informed 


- develop the ability to communicate in simple 
French on a limited number of topics related 
to their interests; 


citizens. 


Objectives 


Selection and Application of 
Objectives 


The same objectives have been identified in 
both Grades 9 and 10 for basic-level French. 
They have been selected as the most useful and 
realistic for students studying French at this 
level of difficulty. 


French, Core Programs, 1980 recognizes that in 
language learning an objective, once intro- 
duced, remains valid. As students become 
familiar with more structures and vocabulary, 
learning activities can be broadened and 
applied to new topics to provide for progres- 
sion within the same objectives. 


The teacher will determine, on the basis of the 
background and abilities of students in the 
class, the depth to which these objectives can 
be pursued, the pace, and the methodology. 
While not every student will fully achieve 
each objective, students should be encouraged 
to work to the best of their abilities. The 
program should avoid subjecting those stu- 
dents who cannot reach the expectations to 

a loss of confidence. It should also allow 
individual students to move beyond program 
expectations. 


The objectives of the basic-level French courses 
have been divided into three major areas: 
personal growth, language skills, and cultural 
awareness. 


It is inappropriate to pursue the objectives 
listed under “The Structure and Functioning 
of Language’’ on pages 21 to 23 of French, Core 
Programs, 1980 with students in Grade 9 and 
10 basic-level French. They will learn the 
language most comfortably by imitation and 
modelling without analysis. Some students 
may be able, with the teacher's assistance, 

to recognize and imitate simple language 
patterns. 


Personal Growth 


Basic-level French courses should be designed 
with particular emphasis on personal-growth 
objectives in order to give students a successful 
experience that will build their self-esteem, 
help them to become better learners, and 
prepare them for adult life. Teachers should 
keep these objectives in mind as they plan and 
carry out activities in the French class. They 


should be prepared to adjust their plans and 
procedures whenever they sense that these 
objectives are not being met. 


The course should help students to develop: 


- the ability to organize and manage their 
belongings and their work; 

- the habit of effort and perseverance; 

- a sense of accomplishment; 

- good study habits and the wise use of time; 

— a positive rapport with everyone in the 
classroom; 

— feelings of personal competence and an 
improved self-image; 

- the ability and willingness to show under- 
standing and affection; 

- the ability to accept mistakes and learn from 
them; 

~ the ability to work with others, to be polite, 
to listen, and to be tolerant of others; 

- acommitment to being present, on time, 
and prepared to work; 

- a positive feeling about life and society. 


Language Skills 


The basic-level French program should provide 
students with the opportunity to develop basic 
communication skills in French. Structures 
and vocabulary topics that contribute to this 
ability are listed in the ‘‘Content’’ section 

of this document. All the activities used to 
develop these skills should be practical and 
related to students’ interests. 


In this section language-skill objectives that are 
appropriate for Grade 9 and 10 basic-level 
French courses have been summarized from 
the list on pages 6 to 27 of French, Core 
Programs, 1980. Teachers should refer to the 
guideline for a fuller outline with sample 
activities to achieve these objectives. The 
activities listed there are arranged in a progres- 
sion from those suitable for students beginning 
French to those that require more background. 


Listening and speaking skills have priority at 
the basic level. Reading and writing activities 
are included only to reinforce the development 
of listening and speaking skills. Used as sup- 
port skills, reading and writing will help to 
build students’ confidence, to vary classroom 
activities, and to provide a concrete record of 
students’ achievement. 


Objectives for each of the four communication 
skills are outlined in detail below. 


Listening 


The program should help students to develop 
the ability to: 


reproduce what they hear; 

— react to the teacher or other students; 
participate in activities; 

— retain what they have heard; 

understand familiar contexts or new combi- 
nations of known structures and vocabulary; 
grasp the general meaning of a situation and 
extract from it the specific information they 
need; 

follow in print an occasional passage read 
aloud by the teacher. 


Speaking 


The program should help students to develop 
and maintain the confidence to: 


express themselves in French even at the risk 
of error; 

make themselves understood in French to 
the teacher and their classmates; 

- express their thoughts in familiar situations 
using structures and vocabulary within their 


grasp. 
Reading 


The following objectives refer to reading for 
information or pleasure, not to reading for 
pronunciation. The program should help 
students to develop the ability to: 


~ recognize and understand structures and 
vocabulary that they have learned orally; 

— use written reminders to help them in oral 
work; 
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- use all available clues to determine meaning; 
- read the words and expressions that they 
need to copy. 


Writing 
The program should help students to develop 
the ability to: 


~ transcribe French with reasonable accuracy; 

~ label a diagram or an illustration with the 
help of picture and topical dictionaries; 

— express their ideas in simple French by 
adapting them to the French structure and 
vocabulary they have at their command. 


Cultural Awareness 


The program should provide opportunities for 
students to: 


recognize the similarities between French- 
speaking and English-speaking Canadians; 
experience aspects of French life in Ontario, 
the other provinces, and the French- 
speaking world that interest them and that 
can be presented to them concretely, such as 
food, music, and places (which can be 
presented visually); 

become familiar with well-known people 
and customs that are part of Francophone 
culture; 

locate areas that are geographically or his- 
torically relevant to the French in Canada; 
become aware of other cultures represented 
in their class, school, or community. 


Content 


Vocabulary Topics 


Teachers should plan basic-level courses that 
interest secondary school students and that 
reintroduce in new contexts useful elementary 
school vocabulary. The following lists of topics 
include items essential for basic communi- 
cation. Neither the order of the topics nor the 
individual items are mandatory. Teachers can 
use the lists as a basis for program planning by 
recording on them vocabulary items to which 
students have been exposed within each topic. 
Several of these topics may be used within one 
thematic unit. A unit on Un Party could, for 
example, include such topics as food, clothing, 
rooms, and time. 


The topics have been divided into the three 
categories outlined below. Categories 1 and 2 
contain the topics for the Grade 9 course; the 
topics in category 3 are intended for Grade 10 
basic-level use. The first two categories will 
continue to be used in the Grade 10 course as 
well. 


1. topics for which most students will 
remember some vocabulary if they stud- 
ied French in Grades 7 and 8 


— essential classroom instructions and 
question words 

- basic parts of the body 

— immediate family members 

— colours 

— days of the week 

- weather expressions 

- the numbers one to fifty 

— months 

— avoir expressions 

=» time: hour, half-hour 


2. topics for which vocabulary should be 
taught in the Grade 9 basic-level French 
course or reintroduced in a new context 
for review and reinforcement 


- basic parts of the car 

- common food items 

- clothing 

- dates 

— special days 

- rooms in a house 

— prepositions: d, avec, dans, de, derriére, 
devant, pour, sous, sur 

- basic pieces of furniture 


GE 


- secondary school rooms and staff 
community service people 

- adverbs of time and manner 

~ meals, restaurants, table settings 

- local stores 

- shopping 

= times minutes 

= ASPOTtS 

- compliments, expressions of politeness 


3. additional topics for which vocabulary 
should be introduced and developed in a 
Grade 10 basic-level French course 


- getting ready to go out 

- careers: basic professions and trades 

- transportation 

- travel: arrangements, schedules, the 
twenty-four hour clock 

- dating 

— service stations 

- cooking 

- highway code and signs 

- pastimes and hobbies 


Grammar 


The structures on which the Grade 9 and 10 
basic-level courses are based are listed in detail 
in this section. The list of structures is not 
prescriptive; it is suggested in order to assist 
French teachers to design courses at the basic 
level. 


The structures have been chosen for their 
relevance and usefulness to students in basic- 
level courses. Individual teachers will deter- 
mine whether some of these structures should 
be omitted for the students in their class. 


The same structures form the basis of two 
credits, the Grade 9 and the Grade 10 courses. 
The Grade 10 course should help students to 
consolidate their use of familiar structures; 

it should not introduce them to further 
structures that they cannot comfortably 
assimilate. Additional vocabulary will be 
added in Grade 10 to increase students’ ability 
to function in the language. 


The structures are listed here by the number 
used to identify them on pages 34 to 44 of 
French, Core Programs, 1980, the guideline 
from which this support document is derived. 
The following structures are suggested for 
the Grade 9 and 10 basic-level courses: 1-20, 
2225) 27 729 30-008), 40-44-48 212; 
60, 65. 


These structures have been divided into three 


categories: 


1. structures that students may already 
know: 1-11, 13, 14. These need review and 


reinforcement. 


2. structures that students may have en- 
countered before but that need to be 
retaught in a new context: 12, 15-20, 
22-25, 33, 34, 36 (qui only), 38, 40 (for 
comprehension only), 41-44, 48. The 
teacher’s presentation of these structures 
should allow for contributions from stu- 
dents who do remember them, but should 
not depend on students’ recall. 


3. structures that should be introduced as 
new: 27-29, 35, 51 (first and second person 
singular only), 52 (for comprehension only), 
60 (pouvoir and vouloir only), 65 (where 
students show the ability to use it). 


A summary of the structures of the Grade 9 
and 10 basic-level courses, organized by part of 


speech, follows. 


Grammar Structures 
Nouns 
introducing a noun: 
— c'est/ce sont, voila, 
ilya | Eero rad Miles 
- definite, indefinite, and 
partitive articles 2, 5, 34 
— possessive adjectives 126 
= Vere naircereaid 
indirect object nouns Phy 
~ expression of quantity 
Hee 22, Da 1Of 
comprehension 
only) 
— negative + de 27 
— interrogative adjective PAS rep at pee.) 
Pronouns 
a) pronoun subjects RoR ORS editor 0h 
38 
b) reflexive pronoun objects 51 


c) interrogative pronouns 
= ieee 
— qu’est-ce que 


6, 36 (qui only) 
8 


Grammar 


Structures 


Verbs 
a) formation of verb tenses 
— present tense 


— imperative form 


— immediate future tense 
— present perfect tense 


b) infinitives 
— direct infinitive 

c) interrogation 

— rising intonation 

=) eSt-ce.que 

- interrogative pronouns 
(see ‘‘Pronouns’’) 

— interrogative adjective 

— interrogative adverbs 

negation 

ee ae 


d 


— 


pas 


Adjectives 

a) predicate adjectives 

b) interrogative adjective 

c) position of adjectives 
with noun 


Adverbs 

a) interrogative adverbs 

b) position of adverbs with 
present tense 


Prepositions 

a) de indicating possession 
b) preposition + noun 

c) contractions with a and de 


Pee te Paha ym Re} 
Dawoo, Do, ot 
(first and second 
person singular 
only) 

177 40 ior 
comprehension 
only) 

44 

65 (in Grade 9 
only if needed; 
introduce in 
Grade 10) 


44, 60 


23g 9 ae 
9, 25, 41 


4, 20, 27 


16 
28, 29550 


42, 43 


95 20, Al 


48 


es 
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Teaching Strategi 
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mae Se a 
Introduction To promote students’ personal growth, teach- 
The implementation of OSIS has led to Rahn 
increased numbers of students taking French - outline the day’s plan on the blackboard 
courses at the basic level of difficulty. The (these students like to see the lesson 
teaching strategies that follow are designed to progressing); 
help teachers new to basic-level courses to — have extra supplies available initially in the 
broaden their techniques in order to meet the classroom for students who have forgotten 
needs of students in these courses. A sample theirs; 
unit incorporating these techniques is pro- - train students to come to class ready for 
vided in Appendix C. Grade 7 and 8 French work; 
teachers and teachers of other basic-level — use a structured activity centred on the 
courses can also provide good suggestions on blackboard or an overhead outline to get 
effective strategies. students started if they are slow to settle 

down when they arrive in class; 

Course Planning ~ be flexible within the established expecta- 


tions for behaviour; 


LESS TISIS eh ofS le eS MESA ea at — help students with their work at times 


— set meaningful objectives that are useful to so that they complete tasks. This will 
the students; develop their sense of accomplishment and 
— ensure that the materials used are appropri- commitment; 
ate to students’ language levels; — use games to establish a friendly, co- 
- choose high-interest/low-vocabulary operative atmosphere; 
resources, since some students have diffi- — use group activities to observe students and 
culty reading; determine the social skills that need to be 
— plan structured lessons and activities but developed; 
~ allow for flexibility; — provide opportunities for student leadership 
— build in success factors in all assignments to in activities; 
develop students’ self-confidence; - when language retention and development 
- plan lessons to allow students ample time to are slow, recognize, and help students to 
participate and to complete their assign- recognize, that they are developing other 
ments mainly in class, where consultation important skills. They are learning to share 
and reassurance are available; ideas and materials, to communicate politely 
- include opportunities for students to take and effectively, to increase their attention 
responsibility; span and their ability to concentrate on a 
- use formative, as opposed to summative, personal project, and to find information. 


evaluation, to encourage development and 

increase motivation. The aim of the program Classroom Techniques 
is communication in simple French, not 
linguistic mastery. Formative evaluation 
leaves room for the teacher tohelpastudent Although techniques must be varied to suit 


General Suggestions 


to complete evaluation tasks and reduces the different learning situations in basic-level 
fears and hostilities. classes, some techniques generally work 
: well for French. It is recommended that the 

Encouraging Personal Growth teacher: 
Basic-level programs focus onthe development - make students aware of the plan for the 
of students’ personal skills, social understand- lesson and the course; 
ing, self-confidence, and preparation for the ~ make the classroom visually interesting; 
world of work. Students in these programs ~ vary the methods of instruction, using large- 
need practice to develop responsibility, organi- group, small-group, and individual work; 
zational skills, and perseverance. The activities  - assign students a short written activity every 
in the French class should develop these day (this seems to legitimize the course for 
attributes as well as a positive attitude to students); 
the French language and to French-speaking 
people. 
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- reinforce regular oral activities through sim- 
ple reading and writing exercises. All four 
skills should be included in the course; 
overemphasis on oral work causes insecurity 
for some students; 

read something interesting aloud to the 
class occasionally while students follow the 
printed passage. If a student seems to gain 
confidence from reading to the teacher, time 
should be found for listening to him/her 
individually; 

use the most simple, concrete method to 
explain language usage. Telling students to 
follow a model makes sense to them; terms 
like conjugate are too abstract; 

avoid the use of grammatical terminology in 
teaching vocabulary forms and structures; 
express praise, remembering to praise the 
work, not the student. 


Teachers can foster a positive student-teacher 
relationship by being fair and consistent with 
students and by expressing praise for good 
work. 


Use of English 


Teachers should: 


use French as extensively as possible in the 
classroom. These students must feel that 
they are in a real French-language course; 
use English in class to reduce students’ 
anxiety and to clarify what is expected of 
them; 

use English if they sense that a brief explana- 
tion would avoid frustration for students; 
use English in the initial introduction of 
cultural topics. 


Group Work 


The grouping procedures described in French, 
Core Programs, 1980, pages 72-75, and in 
Basically Right, pages 6-9, will help teachers 
use grouping in basic-level classes to promote 
the aim of communication. 


Students in basic-level classes have particular 
difficulty with teacher-centred lessons, espe- 
cially if the class period is long. These students 
tend to have a short attention span and to be 
activity-oriented. In French class they need to 
be active, not passive. Working in groups of 
two or more allows them to be more actively 
involved in their own learning, because it: 


- provides them with an active role; 
~ allows the teacher to vary activities to match 
learning styles; 
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permits varying the level of difficulty of 
materials to suit different groups of 

students; 

provides for variety in pacing; 

develops their responsibility and leadership; 
permits them to work together and to learn 
to co-operate in a group effort. 


Before beginning group work, the teacher 
should consider the factors of timing, organi- 
zation, preparation, and evaluation. 


Timing. Group work can be introduced: 


after the teacher knows the students; 

after students are familiar with an activity; 
intermittently, to vary procedures; 

after material has been introduced and prac- 
tised, in order to reinforce it through 
application. 


Organization. In organizing groups, the 
teacher is advised to: 


— vary the size, make-up, and purpose of 
groups for different activities; 

— group students at different times by ability 

or interests, by random selection, or to suit 

their preferences; 

start by having students work together as a 

full class, then in groups doing the same 

activity, and then in groups engaged in 

different activities; 

try to obtain additional assistance from 

senior students, co-operative education 

students, parent volunteers, or a monitor; 

ensure that group activities allow for the 

participation of each group member; 

plan for monitoring to make sure that each 

student has an opportunity to participate. 


Preparation. In preparation for group work, 
teachers should: 


— prepare a variety of short activities to be 
exchanged; 

organize and check materials; 

explain the ground rules to students; 
explain each activity and the way in which it 
relates to what students are learning. 


Evaluation. Some group work will be evalu- 
ated informally as a regular part of class 
interaction. When groups are working on a 
project for marks, one component of each 
student's mark for the project will be based 
on the quality of the group’s product. Each 
participant will get the same mark for that 


component. The other component of each 
student’s mark will be based on his/her 
individual contribution as assessed by the 
participants and the teacher. Appendix D 
contains a sample outline for students to use 
in peer and self-evaluation in group work. 


Bilevel or Bigrade Classes 


In secondary schools that are small or highly 
specialized in their program offerings, it may 
not be feasible to offer separate classes in all 
subjects for each of the three levels of diffi- 
culty. In such cases a single class may be 
organized to serve two groups of students. Ifa 
combined class is necessary, there are two 
organizational possibilities: 


— a bilevel class combining students taking 
basic- and general-level French in the same 
grade; 

— a bigrade class combining students taking 


basic-level French in two successive grades. 


Where a school has students taking basic-level 
French in two successive grades, the bigrade 
class offers many advantages. The self-esteem 
of students can be developed more easily 
where the aims of the courses are the same. 
Students in the lower grade see the others as 
more advanced in the program rather than 
more able. Some joint activities are possible, 
since the objectives of the French program are 
the same; there are also more possibilities for 
student interaction and assistance in a bigrade 
class than in a bilevel class. 
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In working with a combined class, teachers 
can: 


— provide students with an outline of the work 


and the assignments to be covered in the 
week or unit. Students need this to know 
what they can do next if the teacher is with 
the other group; 

organize the courses so that there are some 
joint activities (e.g., role-play, vocabulary 
development, games, videotape or film 
presentations, and projects); 

when testing or teaching one group, provide 
an activity for the other. This may involve 
preparation for the work to be covered in the 
next few days; 

when common assignments or projects are 
given, build in a distinct marking scheme 
for each group with criteria that students 
understand; 

set common deadlines for the completion of 
projects or activities that the groups are 
working on in class so that the timing of 
presentations, displays of work, or evalua- 
tion is parallel; 

allow students to do their oral presentations 
before a small group rather than the entire 
class; 

create a buddy system in which the students 
can help one another. The help should be 
reciprocal; 

clearly establish the objectives to be met by 
each group and make sure that they are 
appropriate for the students. One group of 
students should not feel that it must work 
harder than the others. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation of Student 
Achievement 


Purpose 


The evaluation of students taking basic-level 
French courses should be conducted in order 
to: 


— motivate them to improve their performance 
through the provision of appropriate 
feedback; 

— identify areas of strength and weakness as a 
basis for appropriate instruction; 

— provide parents, guardians, students, and 
educators with understandable information 
about a student’s performance and growth. 


Informing Students 


Students perform best when they are aware 

of how their performance will be assessed. 
Teachers should outline their expectations for 
student behaviour and performance at the 
beginning of a course. They should explain the 
procedures that will be used to assess each 
component of the course and the process that 
will be used to determine students’ final 
marks. Specifically, teachers should: 


~ ensure that students have a clear under- 
standing of how their work will be assessed 
and why they are being evaluated; 

— inform students about the marks given for 
the four language skills and for personal 
growth; 

— discuss the timing of tests with their 
students. 


Adapting Evaluation for Basic-Level 
French Courses 


Expectations in basic-level courses should be 
adjusted so that some measure of success is 
attainable by all students. Standards should be 
based on commitment and on completion of 
tasks as well as on actual achievement in terms 
of language acquisition. Assessment proce- 
dures in basic-level French courses should be 
positive and reassuring and should emphasize 
achievements. 


In evaluating students, teachers should 
emphasize daily work rather than formal 
examinations. Because many students in basic- 
level courses perform poorly on formal tests 
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and examinations, these methods of assess- 
ment are often poor indicators of students’ 
ability or achievement. Assessment that is 
ongoing and that emphasizes students’ every- 
day work better reflects the growth of students 
over a period of time. 


Students in basic-level French courses should 
not, however, be totally sheltered from tests 
and examinations. Teachers should design 
assessment instruments that allow students to 
apply what they have learned rather than ones 
that test retention of information. This can be 
achieved in oral or written tests by such 
techniques as: 


— supplying words to be incorporated in Cloze 
test items; 

~— assigning matching tasks; or 

— using multiple-choice items. 


Students should be tested frequently on small 
amounts of material rather than assessed on 
long units. Items should be tested in a full 
context, not as discrete points. This type of 
assessment will promote learning and give 
students opportunities to succeed. Teachers 
should allow students to repeat selected tests 
in order to raise their marks. 


Students react favourably when the total learn- 
ing process is acknowledged rather than just 
the final result. Teachers should: 


~ acknowledge the time and effort expended 
by students on tasks; 

— recognize enthusiasm, initiative, and leader- 
ship qualities; 

— notice students’ ability to co-operate with 
others; 

— acknowledge students’ progress in organiz- 
ing their time. 


Assessment practices should be varied. No 
single procedure can provide all the informa- 
tion necessary for teachers to determine 

that learning has taken place. French teach- 
ers should develop assessment strategies 
beyond paper-and-pencil teacher-made tests 
and examinations. These could include atti- 
tude surveys, conferences and interviews, 
checklists, observations, and peer and self- 
evaluation. Some sample evaluation instru- 
ments are contained in Appendix D. 


Allocation of Marks 


Assessment procedures must be directly 
related to program objectives and must be 
based on classroom activities. All language 
skills must be evaluated, and the allocation of 
marks should reflect the time accorded to each 
skill. 


The weighting suggested for personal growth 
and for teaching and testing the four language 
skills in Grade 9 and 10 basic-level French is as 
follows: 


Personal growth 25 per cent 
Listening and speaking 90 per cent 
Reading and writing 25 per cent 
Total 100 per cent 
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Note that while a distinct percentage is not 
allocated for culture, it should be part of the 
content through which personal growth and 
the four skills are assessed. 


Where examinations form part of student 
assessment, marks for personal growth must 
be incorporated with the examination mark 
so that the proportionate weighting outlined 
above does not change. It is important that 
students recognize the value placed on the 
personal-growth aspect of their development. 


Program Evaluation 


The suggestions and criteria for program evalu- 
ation outlined in French, Core Programs, 1980, 
pages 80-83, will help teachers to evaluate 
their basic-level programs. 


Appendix A 


Surveys of Student Interests’ and 
Reaction to the French Program’ 


It is recommended that the teacher read aloud 
with students the questions in the following 
interest survey and clarify them if necessary. 


Student Interests 
Student: 


Teacher: 


Instructions 


The purpose of this survey is to share some of 
your interests and feelings with your teacher. 
This is not a test, and there are no right or 
wrong answers. Your teacher will be the only 
person who knows how you answered the 
questions. 


Read over the questions, think about them, 
and answer when you are sure of your answers. 
It is best not to talk about your answers before 
finishing the survey so that you will not be 
affected by what other people think. Your 
teacher wants to find out what your own 
interests and attitudes are. 


Your interests will help your teacher choose 
topics to study that interest you and your 
classmates. 


1. Do you watch TV? 


Circle your answer. Yes) No 


If you do watch TV, list the three TV shows 
that you like watching the most. 


2. What is the most interesting place that you 
have visited? 


2. The survey of student interests is an adaptation of the 
Survey of Students’ Interests prepared by the Wellington 
County Board of Education. It is included with the 
board's permission. 


3. This survey is adapted from one used at Castle Frank 
High School, Toronto Board of Education. 
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Course: 


Date: 


3. Do you like sports? 


Circle your answer. Yes No 


What sports do you like to play or watch? 


4. Do you have any pets? Write down some- 
thing about them. 


5. Do you belong to any teams, clubs, or 
groups? Which ones? 


6. Do you have any collections, such as 
hockey cards, stamps, models, posters, 
albums, or buttons? Write down some- 
thing about your collection. 


Check (¥) any that you like. 


cards 

board games 
video games 
other games 

List others below: 


7. What kind of games do you like to play? 


. What kind of reading do you like? Check 
(¥) the things you like. 


mysteries 


science-fiction 
stories 


sports 


adventure 


comics 


List others below: 


humour 


stories about 


famous 


people 


magazines 


. Circle one answer for each question. 


Outside of school do you ever: 


keep a diary? 
write a poem? 
build things? 
fix things? 

go to concerts? 
go to movies? 
watch videos? 
write a story? 
work in the garden? 
listen to music? 
earn money? 
enter contests? 
knit or sew? 
draw? 


play video games? 


Yes 
Nes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 
Sometimes 


Sometimes 


10. If you could plan a class field trip, where 


dels 


OP 


13: 


would you like to go? Make three choices, 
putting 1 beside the place you like best, 2 
beside your second choice, and 3 beside 
your third choice. 


a play a science 
centre 
a concert 0 
a museum 
an art show an 
a library a French 
restaurant 
a shopping 
centre 


an outdoor education centre ___ 


List some other places you would like to 
go to: 


Below are some subjects that you study 
in school. Write ‘‘favourite’’ beside your 
favourite subject and circle the one you 
like least. 


English business studies 
French geography 

art health 

science physical education 
history technological studies 
music other 


How do you feel about taking French this 
year? Circle your answer. 


good afraid 
angry mixed feelings 
resentful uncomfortable 


How does your mother/father/guardian 
feel about your taking French? Circle your 
answer. 


They think it is a good idea. 
They don’t think it is a good idea. 
They haven't said anything about it. 


14. Here are different ways to learn. Mark Lo. 


your choices by putting 1 beside the way 
you like best, 2 beside your second choice, 
and 3 beside your third choice. 


by reading books and magazines Sx SP 
by watching other people do things 9 ___ 


by watching movies, TV, or 
filmstrips 


by listening to a person talk Se, ls, 


by putting things together by your- 
self or with a friend 


by listening to an album or a tape =, 
by experimenting at home or 
in school 


Student Reaction to the French 
Program 
Student: 


Teacher: 


1. Check (¥) your favourite language activity. 4. 


warm-up speaking 

activity = ee activity pe 
game m= listening 
group work cee — 

; writing 

reading he 

pect activity == 
Why is this your favourite activity? ey, 


2. What did you enjoy most about the work 
this month? 


3. What did you dislike? 8. 


20 


How do you like to learn? Circle one 
answer for each of the following: 
alone Yes No Sometimes 
with one other 

person Yes No Sometimes 
in a small group Yes No Sometimes 


inalarge classroom Yes No Sometimes 
When you leave high school, what do you 
want to be? 

I want to bea 


I haven't made up my mind. as 


Course: 
Date: 
Did you have enough time to explore the 


topics that were most interesting to you? 
For which topic(s) did you want more time? 


In what area have you improved most? 


listening speaking reading ___ 


writing 


. In what area do you think you need 


help? 


. Do you need more help from the 


teacher? 


If you have any questions or ideas about the 
French program, write them below. 


Appendix B 


Questionnaire on Learning Styles 


Teachers should present this questionnaire in a 
way that is not threatening to students and 
does not make comparisons among them. It is 
recommended that the teacher read the ques- 
tions aloud with the students and clarify them 
if necessary. 


Learning Styles Questionnaire 


This is a questionnaire to help you find out 
how you learn best. There are no wrong 
answers. 


Answer the following questions quickly. If you 
agree strongly, circle A. If you sometimes 
agree, circle B. If you disagree, circle C. 


A = strongly agree B = sometimes agree 
C = disagree 


1. Once I hear a song, I can recog- 
nize the tune the next time I 


hear it. eae 
2. [recognize a voice on the phone 
very quickly. pee Bate 


3. I understand the person speak- 
ing if | watch him/her closely) A B C 


4. I enjoy watching others dance. A B C 


5. I pour and carry full cups easily 
and do not spill liquids. Wagon 6 


6. When I climb stairs, I look 
ahead rather than. at my teet. A BC 


7. think a diagram or picture is 
better than an explanation. ee Be AG 


8. Noises from the outside inter- 
fere with my ability to concen- 
trate. A BC 


9. If an article is illustrated with 
pictures, it helps hold my 
interest. A BC 


10. When riding a bicycle, I can 
look to the side without turning 
the handlebars in the direction 
I am looking. y sea soa 


11. I can walk in the complete dark 
and not bump into anything. A B C 


12. When I dial a telephone num- 
ber, I notice if there is an 
unusual ring. ee BG: 


13. Iam very aware of the fine 
tuning and colour onthe TV. A B C 


14. I decide that my hair needs 
washing by the way it feels. ae eS 


15. I can easily remember faces. 10 eNO 


16. Ido well on a test if it is about 
information we have talked 
about in class. ite wl ae AG 


17. Good sound quality is impor- 
tant to me when | listen to the 
radio or stereo. A“B€ 


18. I enjoy going barefoot and walk- 
ing in sand or grass, if it is safe. A B C 


19. Ican remember a licence-plate 
number long enough to write it 
down an hour later. fee? oe G 


20. The texture of the material is 
important to me when I buy 
clothes. ee Dene 


21. I would rather receive a phone 
call from a friend than get a 
letter. Jae Pee 


Scoring the Questionnaire 


If most of your answers to statements 5, 6, 10, 
ii; 14,18; and 20 areA, you tend to learn 
by doing. 


If most of your answers to statements 1, 2, 8, 
12, 16, 17, and 21 are A, you tend to learn by 
listening. 


If most of your answers to statements 3, 4, 7, 
9, 13, 15, and 19 are A, you tend to learn 
by seeing. 


If most of your answers are B in one of these 
three groups, that is probably your backup 
system. 


If most of your answers are C in one of these 
groups, that is probably not the way you prefer 
to learn. 


Appendix C 


Sample Unit 


Purpose and Principles 


The theme for this sample unit for a basic- 
level Grade 9 French program is ‘‘J’aime ¢a, 
l’école’’. The principles behind its design, 
explained below, should be considered in 
designing other units. 


Students entering Grade 9 face many pres- 
sures: coming to a new school, meeting new 
teachers, and trying to function within a larger 
student body in a great variety of new subjects. 
It is suggested that this unit be used as an 
introduction to the course to help students 
feel confident in these new situations and to 
provide opportunities for them to get to know 
their classmates. Students should perceive 

the unit as a response to their immediate 
orientation needs rather than a pretext for 
reviewing elements of French from their 
previous program. 


Because these students require constant 
reinforcement of material, the unit exposes 
them to a limited number of structures and 
to vocabulary items that reappear frequently 
in context throughout the presentations and 
activities. Students in a basic-level program 
will find it easier to learn vocabulary than 
structures, provided that the vocabulary is 
taught to them systematically. 


The unit makes use of all four skills. Students 
are asked to do listening-discrimination, 
pronunciation, recognition-reading, and 
transcription activities. Auditory, visual, and 
hands-on activities have been designed for the 
unit to provide for the varied learning styles 
of students. Occasions for students to move 
about in the classroom and the school are 
suggested. 


For lesson variety large, small, and partner 
groupings are suggested. The simplified activi- 
ties in this unit require that students interact 
with their peers. They provide an opportunity 
for students to develop the self-confidence 
and routines they will require to undertake 
additional communicative activities in small 
groups. This unit involves student work that 
can be displayed in class and in the school, 
another way to help improve students’ self- 
image. 


Teacher-prepared materials should be large, 
legible, attractive, and durable enough for 
student manipulation. The teacher should also 
ensure that work sheets are legible and appeal- 
ing and that they provide enough space for 
students to complete the task required. 


Students should be provided with sufficient 
time to complete assignments and projects in 
class, where the teacher is available to help and 
encourage them. 

J’ aime ¢a, 1’école! 

Objectives 


Students will be helped: 
— to feel at ease in their new school; 

— to get to know their fellow students; 

— to become familiar with their teachers, sub- 
jects, and classrooms; 

— to ask for and follow simple directions per- 
taining to a school plan; 

— to prepare a copy of their own timetable; 

— to recall structures and vocabulary related to 
school life that were introduced at the ele- 
mentary level; 

~ to learn expressions and vocabulary related 
to secondary school. 


Vocabulary 

For Review 

the days of the week 
Monsieur, M. 

Madame, Mme 

Mademoiselle, Mlle 

the numbers one to thirty 

d, de, dans 

time (for timetable purposes) 
l'anglais (m.) 

l’atelier (m.) 

la bibliothéque 

le bureau du directeur/de la directrice 
le directeur/la directrice 


l'éducation physique (f.) 


la famille 

le frangais 

le gymnase 

l'bygiéne (f.) 

les mathématiques (f.) 

la matiére 

la musique 

le professeur 

la salle de classe 

la salle des professeurs 

les sciences (f.) 

les sciences sociales: l'histoire (f.), la géographie 
le/la secrétaire 

le sous-directeur/la sous-directrice 
les toilettes (f.) 

New 

montre-mot 

tu as besoin de?/j’ai besoin de 
tu cherches?/je cherche 

tu étudies?/; étudie 

tu veuxr/je veux 

le bureau de la direction 

le bureau de l'infirmiére 

le bureau d'orientation 

la cafétéria 


le conseiller/la conseillére en orientation 


The following list is provided to assist teachers. 


Students should be taught the vocabulary for 
only those subjects that they take. 

la boulangerie-patisserie 

la comptabilité 

la conduite automobile 

la couture et la confection de vétements 

la culture en serre 

l’entreposage (m.) 

l’entretien (m.) des batiments 

la mécanique automobile 


les petits moteurs (m.) 
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les pratiques commerciales (f.) 
la préparation des aliments 
la réparation de carrosserie 

la restauration 

la soudure 

le tapissier 

les techniques marchandes (f.) 
le travail de station-service 


les travaux (m.) de bureau 


Structures 

C'est M. Jones. 

C'est M. Jones? 

Qui est-ce? 

Est-ce que c'est Mlle Smith? 

Ou est le gymnase? 

Voila la cafétéria. 

Il/elle est dans la salle de classe. 

C'est le professeur de musique. 

Qui est le professeur de mathématiques? 


A quelle heure est la classe de P 


A quelle beure est-ce que tuas__? 


Ja a 


Activities 


1, Teachers. The teacher photocopies pictures 
of Grade 9 teachers from the school year- 
book. These photos, along with the ques- 
tion ‘‘Qui est-ce?’’, will serve to elicit the 
response ‘‘C’est M./Mme/Mlle 


2. Floor plan. The teacher prepares a large 
copy of the school’s official floor plan, 
which indicates teaching areas, offices, 
washrooms, the cafeteria, the library, and 
so on. Students are then directed to place 
the pictures of the teachers used in activ- 
ity 1 in their teaching areas on the floor 
plan. This teacher-initiated activity should 
lead to oral practice in which students ask 


each other: 

“On est. /Mme/ Miles — eh” 
SOULestuonsiaclasse deh. = a ef 
POurestdansid sallemnumera es wees 


3. Known subjects. This activity is intended to 


reinforce the names of the subjects stu- 
dents encountered in elementary school. 
The teacher prepares labels by writing the 
subject names on strips of construction 
paper. Students are then directed to match 
the labels with the pictures of the teachers 
on the large floor plan and to make 
Statements SUG 25,001 csc 
professeur de maths.’’ After the labels are 
placed, the teacher assists students in for- 
mulating questions and answers, such as 
‘Qui est le professeur de dae “Mme 

SL Je DIO; Essel a6 ee 
Copies of the school floor plan printed on 
letter-size paper are then distributed. The 
teacher assists students in labelling this 
plan by copying directly from the large 
floor plan. 


Where possible, the subject teachers 
should be invited into the French class 
to reinforce this presentation. 


. Timetables. The teacher presents and 
teaches, using an overhead transparency 
of a blank timetable that includes those 
times that are relevant to the students’ 
school day, for example, period changes, 
locker times, homeroom, and lunch. Stu- 
dents repeat and read the indicated times. 
Copies of the blank timetable are then 
distributed, and the teacher assists stu- 
dents in copying the times from the over- 
head and the known subjects from the 
labels on the floor plan. Because students 
have individual timetables, they will need 
individual assistance with this. 


The teacher should then prepare students 


to ask the following questions: “'A quelle 
heure est la classe de “Dans 
quelle période est la classe de______?’’ 


. New facilities and subjects. Arrangements 
should be made for students to tour the 
school in small groups to view facilities 
that are new to them — for example, the 
shops, pool, school office, guidance office, 
cafeteria, and greenhouse. Senior students 
or other staff members might be asked to 
help take the groups around. 


After the tour, labels are made for these 
new subject areas, and the teacher leads 
students through recognition reading of 
them. Individual students then choose a 
label, read it aloud, and place it in the 
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proper area on the large floor plan in order 
to complete the plan. The teacher assists 
students in completing their personal floor 
plans. The questions and answers used in 
activity 3 should be reinforced at this time. 


Teachers of subjects in these new areas 
might be invited into the French class to 
reinforce the lesson. 


. Bulletin board. When the large floor plan 


is completed, the class makes it into a 
bulletin-board display. The teacher might 
check ahead of time with the administra- 
tion on the possibility of having the display 
put up in the hall or foyer near the office 
for a week. If this is possible, students 
should be made aware early in the unit 
that the floor plan will be displayed if they 
are happy with the results. 


. Timetables—completion. Students complete 


their own timetables, copying from the 
floor plan. The questions and answers 
used in activity 4 should be used as a 
lead-in to introducing ‘‘A quelle heure est-ce 
que tu as Paar weliat 

a 


. Fragmented sentences. On Bristol board 


about 10 cm high, the teacher prepares a 
card for each of the following items: 
Monsieur, Madame, Mademoiselle, the 
names of the teachers, the school subjects, 
and three copies of ‘‘est le professeur de”’ 
and ‘“‘est le professeur d’ ’’. The cards are 
displayed and students asked to form 
sentences by rearranging them on the 
blackboard ledge. Students then read 
aloud the sentences they have created. 


The teacher gives an envelope containing a 
set of the same vocabulary cards in minia- 
ture to groups of two or three students. 
The students use the cards to make up 
three sentences, which can be copied after 
teacher verification. Individual students 
are then asked to read their sentences. 
This activity could be used for evaluation 
purposes. 


“Ouest... ?'’ (student-directed activity). 
The first student places a picture of a 
teacher on the floor plan and asks ‘‘Ou est 
M. _____?’’ Asecond student answers: 

“Il est dans la salle des professeurs.’’ If the 
student answers correctly, he/she becomes 
the leader of the activity. 


10. Concentration (small- or large-group activity). 


1 


ie 


a) Using the materials from activities 3 
and 6, students match the teachers’ 
pictures with the written forms of the 
subjects they teach. They must read the 
labels and give the teachers’ names as 


they turn them over. 


Using the first day of a common timeta- 
ble, the students match cards showing 
period times with those of the subjects, 
including lunch, homeroom, and so on. 
Students must read the cards as they 
turn them over. 


Listening activity (small group at listening 
post). The following is an example of the 
timetable that should be prepared for 
student use in parts (a) and (b) of this 
activity. 


Réponse Heure Jour 1 Salle 
oul non 

8h 50 sciences 

9h 30 anglais 


a) Students have before them ‘‘Jour 1°’ of 
an imaginary timetable. On tape they 
will hear a time and a subject. If the 
time and the subject both correspond 
to the time and subject on the time- 
table, they place a check mark in the 
oui column. If the time and the subject 
do not correspond to what is on the 
timetable, the students check the non 
column opposite the time. 


With a timetable in front of them, 
students hear on tape the name of a 
subject and a room number. They are 
asked to write the room number in the 
appropriate space opposite the subject. 


With random lists of the names of 
teachers and the subjects they teach in 
front of them, students hear on tape a 
teacher's name and the subject taught 
by that teacher. Students join the name 
of the teacher and the subject by draw- 
ing a line. 


Subject symbols (group activity). Students 
are asked to prepare on cards visual clues 
for school subjects. The teacher starts 
them off with an example (e.g., a musical 
note for music, 1867 for history), but lets 
students create the symbols themselves 
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14, 


after that. Once students have learned the 
names of the subjects orally, they can 

use these cards for oral practice in the 
following activities: 


a) Astudent—John—chooses a subject 
card, and the class is asked by a second 
student: ‘‘Ou est Jobn’’’ The response 
would be: ‘II est dans la salle de 
(teacher's name or subject).’’ 

b) Displaying a card, a student asks: 
“C'est quelle matiére?’’ 


Co-operative composition. Through an 
appropriate series of questions, the teacher 
elicits answers that, in sequence, forma 
composition. These answers are written on 
chart paper by the teacher and can be used 
as reading materials. 


Suggested situations: 


a) Astudent looking for his girlfriend 
stops another student in the hall. 


b) Astudent arrives late at school, goes to 
the office to sign in, and asks what 


period it is. 


Two friends meet in the cafeteria in 
the first week of school and compare 
timetables or teachers. 


Class directory. Students are asked to bring 
in a snapshot, select a magazine picture, or 
sketch themselves to provide their port- 
raits. Each picture is fastened to the top 

of a three-ring sheet of paper, prepared 
with these headings: 


Nom: 

Classe: 

Professeur de classe: 
Numéro de casier: 
Heure du déjeuner: 
Matiére favorite: 


prés de la salle 


When the sheets are completed, they 
should be compiled in a notebook to be 
displayed in the classroom and made avail- 
able for student browsing. Additions can 
be made to the directory as the course 
proceeds and as new students enter. Stu- 
dents could later add such information as 
their favourite lunch and their address 

and telephone number. 


Appendix D 


Sample Evaluation Instruments 


Self-Evaluation of Personal Growth‘ 
Give yourself a mark on each of these questions. Total your score out of 50 at the bottom. 


Yes Sometimes No 


1. Do you arrive on time for classes? 5 fae 1 
2. Do you attend classes regularly? 3) Le 1 
3. Do you come to class with your textbook, notebook, and pen, 
ready to work? 5 Ar adieD i. 
4. Do you try your best in lessons, assignments, and tests? a a 1 
5. Do you listen and speak politely during lessons, games, and 
conversations? 5 4 Dee k 
6. Do you work co-operatively with others on projects and tasks? i ase a 1 
7. Do you complete tasks that are given to you or that you agree 
to doe 2 An: See 1 
8. Do you accept politely people who are different from you? ee 4 eee 1 
9. Do you accept advice about improving in this subject? 5 4322 1 
10. Can you make other people understand what you want and 
how you feel? y) 432 1 
Total 


4, This instrument is adapted from the ‘‘Evaluation 
of Student Performance’’ instrument used at Castle 
Frank High School, Toronto Board of Education. It 
is administered periodically throughout the year. 
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Teacher Evaluation of Personal Growth 


Teachers may want to have students use this form to evaluate themselves before they discuss their personal 


growth with the teacher. 


SSE ee eee ee ee (Course: 
Be ae ree ee Oe ee Date! 
Attitude Attendance 

4 High interest, very enthusiastic 3 Regular 

3 Average interest and enthusiasm 2 Absent on occasion 
2 Little interest and enthusiasm 1 Frequently absent 


1 No interest or enthusiasm 


Punctuality Preparation for Class 
3 Always on time 2 Brings required material and equipment 
2 Occasionally late 1 Often does not bring required material and 
1 Frequently late SoU Measoet 
Relations with Others Participation 
4 Very compatible with everyone > Excellent 
3 Works well with others 4 Very Good 
2 Gets along satisfactorily 3 Good 
1 Unsatisfactory 2 Needs improvement 
1 Weak 

Work Habits 
4 Self-starter — seeks work 
3 Good worker — attends to task at hand 
2 Satisfactory — requires some urging 
1 Unsatisfactory — requires frequent guidance 
Total = /25 (25 per cent of final mark) 
Overall Performance 

Excellent Good Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 


This evaluation has been discussed with the student. Yes No ____ 


Student Signature 


Comments 


5. This instrument is adapted from one used at Clarke 
High School, Northumberland and Newcastle Board 
of Education. 


ai 


Outline for the Evaluation of Group Work 


Please mark both your own work and the work of the other group members. 


Name of the evaluator: 
Subject/task: 


Group: 


Individual contribution 
Help given to other group members 
Effort to use French 


Ability to use French 


Total 


Course: 


Date: 


Names of Group Members 


1 2 3 4 


Me 


Mark 
/5 


INS. 
/5 
/5 


/20 
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Appendix E 


Sample Topics 


A series of related topics can be used to The charts that follow illustrate how one broad 
accommodate the needs of students taking theme can be used as a point of departure for a 
basic-level French courses. These students series of topics. These topics review and rein- 
require: force common elementary school vocabulary 
_ ample opportunity for repetition and areas and expand them in a secondary school 
< context. 

reinforcement; 
- practical themes that relate to their own 

lives; 


- units that recognize their age and interests. 


Orientation 
staff 


Next Year 


diploma/certificate 
requirements 
option sheets 
subjects 


rooms 
subjects 
timetables 
classmates 
class 
directory 


careers 
guidance 
interviews 
future plans 
class directory 


Cafeteria 


foods 
prices 
change 
floor plan 
nutrition 
meals 
clean-up 
menu cards 


High School 
Life 


Activities 
sports Gymnasium 
music 


ae — clothing 


~ floor plan: 
lockers, showers, 
equipment, office 


student council 
special events 
auditorium 


— sports 
presentations 
— teams, numbers 
class newspaper : 
~ security 


— lost and found 

— matching possessions 
to owners (e.g., the 
mystery shoe) 


By) 


Leisure Time 


entertainment 
movie ads 
television 
dates 

sports 


keeping fit 
continuing 
education 
preparation 

of a community 
leisure booklet 


On the Job 


introductions 
questions 

time cards 
dress 

car pools: areas, 
pick-up times, 
schedule 


lunch arrangements 


payday: banks, 
deductions 
budgeting 
collage on one 
job 


Interviews 


telephone calls 
time 

location 
directions 
map reading 
transportation 
parking 

dress 

role playing 
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Careers 


abilities 

school subjects 
pay scale 
hours, schedule 


locations 
careers of the 
future 

labelled projects 
on a specific 
local job 


Applications 


addresses 

phone numbers 
SIN numbers 
date, age 
schooling 
experience 
interests, hobbies 
references 
application 
forms 
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